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and on a later page extend the most hospitable arms to the philosophers, claiming 
that Christianity gives a deeper spiritual interpretation to the truths which philosophy 
rightly affirms. His apologetic attitude leads him occasionally to make statements 
which could scarcely be substantiated, as for example, "Speculative ethics [he means 
"all non-Christian systems"] prescribes only what ought ideally to be done or avoided. 
It takes no account of the foes of the spiritual life; nor does it consider the remedy by 
which the character, once it is perverted or destroyed, can be restored or transformed" 
(p. 24, italics mine). Retaining, as he does, the conception of a definite revelation of 
the content of Christian ethics, the author is concerned to find a validation in the 
Bible and in the teaching of Jesus for modern ethical ideas. He decides that Jesus 
could not have entertained apocalyptic views; for such an interpretation "virtually 
makes Christ a false prophet." Yet "Christian ethics, though deduced from Scrip- 
ture, is not a cut-and-dried code of rules prescribed by God which man must blindly 
obey. It has to be thought out, and intelligently applied to all circumstances of life " 

(p- ii)- 

Doubtless most readers will find in the book much inspiration; for the style is 
agreeable, and the easy apologetic arguments tend to preserve the feeling that Chris- 
tianity is a "perfect" system, with revealed principles adequate to the ethical handling 
of any and all questions. The critical reader, however, will note with regret the almost 
total absence of an accurate historical spirit, and will feel keenly the formalism of 
the abstract deductive method employed by the author. 



HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Carpenter, J. Estlin. Comparative Religion. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1013- 256 pages. $0. 50. 

This is a popular presentation of the task, method, and purpose of comparative 
study of religions, with ample citations of data to make the work concrete and readable. 
The inquiry is conducted in a purely scientific spirit. The author considers it no part 
of his task to speculate regarding the origin of religion or religions, but contents him- 
self with discovering and examining the resemblances in different religions and inter- 
preting the outer and inner forces by which these resemblances have been produced. 
His general working principle is an evolutionary conception of all religion. A survey 
of classical historical forms is followed by a description of religion in lower stages of 
culture. Then specific features— spirits and gods, sacred acts, sacred products, 
religion and morality, and problems of life and destiny— are examined. The book 
is instructive and entertaining throughout, a typical popular handbook, as it is intended 
to be. But it is conspicuously deficient in one respect; it almost never draws any 
important illustrative materials from the Hebrew and Christian religions. 

Faber, Georg. Buddhistische und neutestamentliche Erzcihlungen: Das 
Problem Hirer gegenseitigen Beeinfiussung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
70 pages. M. 2.50. ,, 

This is a useful pamphlet, giving a survey and critical estimate of books dealing 

with the question of genetic relationships between Christianity and Buddhism. A. 

brief chapter on the rise of Buddhistic literature is followed by another on the relation 

between India and the Nearer East in ancient times. The chief points at which 
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indebtedness of one religion to the other has been alleged are then examined. The 
study issues in three main conclusions: (1) the origin of these items in Buddhistic 
tradition is in the main too doubtful to permit any positive views on the problem of 
mutual influence between these and New Testament narratives; (2) the relation 
between India and the eastern Mediterranean lands makes possible the influence of 
the latter on the former, or vice versa; (3) but detailed investigation furnishes no 
very substantial grounds for such a conclusion, and where the positive evidence is 
strongest it points to Buddhism as the borrower. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Clow, W. M. Christ in the Social Order. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 

1914. xu+ 295 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Clow feels that it is a mistake to attempt to turn the energy of Christianity 
in the direction of "Christianizing the social order." He prefers to speak of Christ 
"in" the social order. His point of view is that of a mildly controlled individualism. 
He deals with proposed substitutes for the present social order in a spirit of hostile 
criticism, pointing out what seem to him to be the impracticable elements of all current 
social remedies. A chapter on "The Social Ideal of Jesus" leads one to wonder why 
the word "social" should have been used at all; for Dr. Clow pictures Jesus as a reli- 
gious individualist. He summarizes as follows: "The distinctions between Christ's 
social ideal and all other commended solutions of our social unrest can be expressed 
in three contrasts. It keeps its eyes upon the man, not upon the state. It has regard 
to external conditions of life chiefly in view of their discipline of character. It is 
essentially religious in its basis and sanctions, for it is a kingdom whose issues and 
rewards transcend those of earth and time " (p. 93) . The ideal of individual " steward- 
ship" is urged as the Christian goal; and evidently Dr. Clow is on the whole very 
well satisfied with the present social order. It only needs better men to administer 
it, he believes. Some of his statements evoke incredulous surprise. For example, 
"Every man who knows the poor can recount numberless cases of homes, as holy as 
the home of Nazareth, maintained on less than £1 per week." (p. 63). One fears that 
in the ordinary family such saintliness would find speedy reward in starvation, which 
doubtless Dr. Clow would explain on " disciplinary " grounds. There is much excellent 
advice concerning individual ethics; but it is to be feared that the book will encourage 
an unfortunate complacency with reference to social problems. 
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"The Apostolic Decree against iropvda" (B. W. Bacon in the Expositor, 8th 

Series, No. 37 [January, 1914], 40-61). 

Professor Bacon finds in Professor Sanday's article in the October number of the 
Expositor on "The Text of the Apostolic Decree" the opportune moment for the 
presentation of further evidence as to the historical sense and bearing of the Decrees 
from contemporary sources hitherto overlooked. 

The writer dissents from the ethical interpretation which the Western text labors 
to attach to the Decrees, and urges that the apostolic council of Acts, chap. 15, is an 



